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WHEN A BABY DIES UNEXPECTEDLY 


KATHERINE BAIN, M. D., 4. ting Director, Division of Research, Children’s Bureau 


ACH YEAR IN the United States 
EK a large number of babies under 
1 year of age die of what is classi- 
fied as “accidental mechanical suffoca- 
tion.” The story behind the death is 
usually this: An infant, in apparent 
good health and usually between the 
ages of 2 and 5 months, is put to bed 
in a crib or baby buggy, or in bed with 
his parents. Several hours later the in- 
fant is found dead. Sometimes he is 
lying on his face; sometimes bedclothes 
are over his head. Often in the excite- 
ment of the discovery the exact condi- 
tions are unnoted. The physician, the 
coroner, or the medical examiner, con- 
fronted with such a death, is likely to 
assume that the baby has smothered. 
And without an autopsy, or at best after 
a sketchy one, he writes on the birth 
certificate that the baby’s death was due 
to “accidental mechanical suffocation.” 
This story, appearing in the daily press, 
is a familiar one. 


Was the baby neglected ? 


But the story does not end here. The 
mother and father of a baby who has 
died in this way develop a great sense 
of guilt, which may disturb their lives 
for years. Sometimes accusations of 
one parent about the carelessness of the 
other lead to quarrels and a breakup of 
the home. Occasionally local authori- 
ties, or friends or neighbors, may imply 
intentional neglect, or even homicide. 
The social and emotional repercussions 
of such an “accident” are therefore 
widespread and of great importance. 

Taken at its face value, the situation 
would appear to call for a campaign to 
educate the public on methods of pre- 
venting these “accidents.” In fact, that 
is exactly what happens. Great pres- 
sure is brought to bear on public author- 
ities by parents and by physicians to 
publicize this condition and to suggest 
ways of preventing it. If these deaths 
were really due to “accidental mechan- 
ical suffocation,” as the records state, 
such a campaign might lead to a solu- 
tion of the whole problem. 
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But there is now abundant evidence 
that most of these deaths are not due to 
any external cause but may be the result 
of a sudden overwhelming infection 
with which a young baby is not able to 
cope. When a careful post-mortem ex- 
amination is made, including micro- 
scopic study, evidence of infection is 
often found in the baby’s respiratory 
tract, though sometimes elsewhere in his 
body, as in the membranes of the brain. 

When a careful history is taken, in- 
fermation is often brought out concern- 
ing respiratory infection in the family, 
and there may be some indication that 
the baby himself had not been up to par. 

About 15 years ago Dr. Sidney 
Farber of Boston reported two cases of 
infant deaths said to be caused by suffo- 
cation, both of which were discovered 
later to have been caused by strepto- 
coccus infection. Each of these babies 
was found dead in bed, and each was 
diagnosed by the medical examiner as 
having died from suffocation. In each 
of these cases the fire department had 
been called upon to try to resuscitate 
the “suffocated” baby. Both babies hap- 
pened to be under the care of the same 
pediatrician, and in each case he re- 
quested that a post-mortem examination 
be given. The post-mortems showed 
that the diagnosis of suffocation was in- 
correct. 


Unexpected deaths of babies studied 

Others have reported similar experi- 
ences. The largest series of cases 
studied intensively have been those re- 
ported by Drs. Jacob Werne and Irene 
Garrow in New York City and Dr. W. 
EH. Davison in Birmingham, England. 

Drs. Werne and Garrow have re- 
ported upon 167 such cases. These in- 
clude every baby under 1 year of age 
that died unexpectedly in New York 
City’s Borough of Queens during a 15- 
year period. In not one case did their 
investigation show accidental meéchan- 
ical suffocation of a healthy baby by 
bedelothes or other such means. 

Each of the 167 infants had been in 


apparent good health and had been 
found dead in crib, carriage, or bed. 
All these deaths were of the kind that 
are ordinarily considered due to suffo- 
cation, 

For about one-quarter of the deaths 
(43) the cause was established through 
autopsy without microscopic examina- 
tion. Mastoiditis and otitis media ac- 
counted for most of these deaths (20). 
Among the other causes were broncho- 
pneumonia, congenital heart disease, 
and meningitis. 


Microscope shows abnormal conditions 

In all the cases that were given com- 
plete microscopic examination (118) 
abnormal found, 
usually an acute inflammation of the 
respiratory tract but sometimes of some 


conditions were 


other organ. 

An important point made by Drs. 
Werne and Garrow was that these 
lesions were not found in the tissues of 
31 infants who had died of proved vio- 
lence, about half of them from inten- 
tional smothering. 

Furthermore, Drs. Werne and Gar- 
row investigated the deaths of 67 babies 
who died, unexpectedly, in view of other 
persons, so that there could be no pos- 
sible allegation of smothering. In these 
babies acute respiratory disease was 
found to be the usual cause of death, 
just as with the others who had been 
thought to be smothered. 

With such evidence, it is clear why 
these doctors consider inaccurate all 
certifications of death by accidental 
mechanical suffocation unless an au- 
topsy has been done. “Furthermore,” 
they say, “we may consider as unsatis- 
factory all autopsies in which there was 
failure to examine the brain, the mas- 
toids, the middle ears, and the neck 
organs, in addition to the routine dis- 
section of the thoracic and abdominal 
viscera. We may also disregard all 
cases that have not had a complete 
microscopic examination.” (The re- 
port by Drs. Werne and Garrow may 
be found in the American Journal of 
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Public Health, June 1947. Inciden- 
tally, they now have a new total of 200 
cases. ) 

Dr. W. H. Davison, who is the coroner 
for Birmingham, England, reported 
(British Medical Journal, August 25, 
1945) that in his area the number of 
deaths attributed to smothering dropped 
noticeably after such deaths began to 
be investigated regularly by patholo- 
gists. Such investigations began after 
a law had been passed, in 1926, giving 
coroners greater authority in ordering 
post-mortem examinations. 

During the years 1938 to 1944, 318 
deaths were reported to Dr. Davison as 
possibly Post- 
mortem examination, however, showed 
that only 38 of these deaths actually 
were due to this cause. 


due to suffocation. 


The remaining 
280 deaths were definitely ascribed to 
natural causes, principally broncho- 
pheumonia,. 

Unfortunately, in this country, these 
cases often do not come to autopsy. 
The physician who is called, or the 
coroner or medical examiner, is content 
with superficial examination. If he 
feels reasonably sure there is no evidence 
of foul play, he accepts the story of 
how the child was found, and at most 
does a gross autopsy. Since most of 
the cases show nothing on gross exam- 
ination, the case is assigned incorrectly 
to “accidental mechanical suffocation.” 


The problem is no small one. In 1947 


Like most young babies, this one is more comfortable sleeping on his stomach. 


in the United States the number of 
deaths attributed to this cause was 1,663, 
or almost half of all accidental deaths 
under 1 year of age. In addition, there 
were 929 deaths of babies under 1 year 
that were attributed to diseases of the 
thymus, and many of these were prob- 
ably from the same cause as the deaths 
attributed to 
suffocation.” 


mechanical 
In the large group of 
deaths described as due to “ill-defined 
and unknown causes” (4,065) there may 
ilso be some of these same cases. 


“aecidental 


In spite of the evidence presented by 
Farber, Werne and Garrow, Davison, 
and others, physicians continue to make 
this incorrect diagnosis, coroners con- 
tinue to accept it without a request for 
complete autopsy, and the public con- 
tinues to press for action. 

If the situation is to be improved, 
more data must be secured, based on 
careful examination of these cases by 
a variety of means, to determine the 
cause of death, and these data must bear 
the stamp of approval of an authorita- 
tive group. Then physicians, coroners’ 
offices, and the lay public will accept the 
results of an investigation which has 
the backing of a group and is not the 
work of one investigator. 

And what is the Children’s Bureau's 
interest inthis? The Children’s Bureau 
has a very broad mandate from Con- 
to investigate and report on all 
matters pertaining to the welfare of 


gress 


A baby 


in this position is in no more danger of smothering than if he were sleeping on his back. 





































































children. Specifically mentioned is the 
important problem of infant mortality. 
The question of babies’ deaths attribu- 
ted to smothering is a public-health 
problem of some magnitude. The deaths 
of a comparatively large number of in- 
fants are wrongly diagnosed. 


Accurate records essential 


From the standpoint of advance of 
medical knowledge, the Children’s 
Bureau is concerned with this error. It 
is concerned also in the correctness of 
vital statistics. Birth and death certif- 
icates are necessary tools used in im- 
proving the community’s health, and it 
is essential that the basic data on these 
records be correct. As part of its inter- 
est in the social and emotional life of 
families and children, the Children’s 
Bureau is concerned about the effect on 
parents of the feeling of guilt surround- 
ing a baby’s death that has been attribu- 
ted to suffocation. And finally, the 
Children’s Bureau is concerned to know 
how best to handle the pressure from the 
public, and sometimes from physicians, 
for propaganda based on the false 
premise that a baby is more likely to 
smother if he is his 
stomach. 

Recently the Children’s Bureau, with 
the Public Health Service, both of the 
Federal Security Agency, called to- 
gether a group of specialists—pediatri- 
cians, pathologists, and others—to con- 
sider the problem. This group proposed 
that what we know now be empha- 
sized and highlighted for informing the 
professional groups concerned, as well 
as the lay public. But further, they 
said, we all need to know more. On the 
recommendation of this group there 1s 
under consideration the formation of a 
Commission for the Study of Un- 
expected Death During Infancy. Such 
a group might coordinate a series of 
studies set up in a number of cities, de- 
signed to investigate thoroughly all 
‘ases that would now be routinely classi- 
fied as “accidental mechanical suffoca- 
tion.” Such a commission, after it had 
accumulated sufficient data on unex- 
pected deaths, might issue a report, 
which because of the thoroughness of 
the study and the competence of the 
commission would be acceptable to the 
medical profession, to coroners and 
medical examiners, and to the public. 


sleeping on 
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How one of New York’s 
network of day-care centers 
works to help out families 


in its neighborhood 








A DAY NURSERY GROWS IN BROOKLYN 


PAULA LEVINSON, Director. 
Child-Care Program, Young Men’s 
and Young Women’s Hebrew Association 


of Williamsburg, Brooklyn 


‘4 HEE!” In a corner of our 
nursery-school roof three little 
girls, with sunlight framing 

their hair, squeal their delight as they 

pump upward on the swings. In an- 
other corner of the roof a dozen boys 
and girls of 4 years or so are racing to 
the top of a steel jungle-gym that stands 
like a windmill against the sky. 
Inside the nursery are more little 
tikes. Some are hammering away on 
peg boards, others fitting pieces of puz- 
zles together. The older ones—first 
shouting 
orders to one another while construct- 


and second graders—are 
ing a miniature “brick” fortress. 

Suddenly some one pushes the for- 
tress and it collapses. Then comes a 
shout, “Look out, Mike! Falling 
bricks!” Mike throws himself flat on 
the floor, and a two-boy “ambulance” 
moves to the rescue, sounding its siren. 
At the wheel is the boy who had shouted 
the warning, and two “attendants” are 
gently placing Mike on an imaginary 
Just another spontaneous, 
unrehearsed act. 


stretcher. 
This is typical of what you may see 
in a day nursery in any neighborhood 


in a city that is wise enough to provide 
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this type of child care to its citizens. 

The Williamsburg section of the 
Borough of Brooklyn, New York City, 
is such a neighborhood. And there you 
will find our nursery, which was started 
in wartime by a group of civic-minded 
women to provide all-day care to chil- 
dren of working mothers. Today, 5 
years later, it is sponsored by the city’s 
department of welfare and licensed by 
the department of health. That depart- 
ment’s license, incidentally, carries with 
it approval from the fire department 
and the housing and _ building 
authorities. 

The nursery is still located in its orig- 
inal home, the building of the Young 
Men’s and Young Women’s Hebrew As- 
sociation of Williamsburg. And it still 
continues in human, neighborly fashion 
to give a hand to families in the neigh- 
borhood whose problems would over- 
whelm them if they had no place to turn 
for help. Many a family is still together 
because our nursery was here to give the 
children care during the daytime. 


Families kept together 


The fathers and mothers who come to 
us do not ask the nursery to take over 
their duties as parents. They ask-us to 
care for their children during the day 
so that they may work to earn the chil- 
dren’s living. If parents lack sound 
physical or emotional health, we refer 
them to the appropriate doctors, hos- 


pitals, or case-work agencies, meanwhile 
caring for the children. 

When we admit a child, we know that 
his parents want our help, because they 
have asked us for it. And all that have 
come to us so far have come in time to 
be benefited by it. Even when there 
has been an actual break-down in a 
family, the resulting collapse was not 
so complete that the family could not 
respond .to the help offered by the 
nursery and its social case worker. 

We all know of cases in which a tragic 
beginning might have reached a happy 
ending if the family could have been 
given the temporary help it needed. 

Most of our nursery stories do have 
satisfactory endings. ‘T'ake, for ex- 
ample, the story of Marguerite. 

Marguerite is a curly-haired, 3-year- 
old blond, with large brown eyes, full 
lips that turn up at the corners, and 
cheeks like rose-colored satin. 

Marguerite’s is not a tale of great dis- 
tress. What happened in her family 
could happen in any family. Her 
father, a construction worker before the 
war, came home from his army service 
overseas to find that his former em- 
ployer, a building contractor, had gone 
out of business. Marguerite’s father, 
Mr. G, could find no other similar work 
because building had not yet started on 
a large scale. So her mother had to be- 
come the family’s support. She went to 
work in a clothing factory. Then they 
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began to think about how the father 
could be trained to enter a new line of 
work, 

Mrs. G found that her boss needed 
workers; and the obvious step, Mrs. G 
felt, was to teach her husband her 
work—to become a _ sewing-machine 
operator. While Mr. G was learning, 
his wife would continue to be the bread- 
winner. 

Fortunately for all concerned, Mrs. 
G’s employer agreed with her. So did 
our counselor, a worker furnished by 
the department of welfare, whose duty 
it is to establish the family’s eligibility 
for the child-care program. Marguerite 
could be admitted to the nursery. The 
counselor’s report convinced us that this 
family needed our service and could use 
it constructively. And so the commu- 
nity, instead of putting the family on 
relief, took the responsibility for help- 
ing it to rehabilitate itself. 

Mrs. G’s earnings were decreased 
during the period of her husband’s ap- 
prenticeship, for, naturally, while she 
was teaching him, her own work was 
slowed up. Marguerite took her share 
of the sacrifice, too. For her daily time 
away from home was 4 or 5 hours longer 
than any young child’s should be; she 
was with us from 8 to 6 o’clock. At the 
close of a year, Mr. G had become an 
operator with enough wage-earning 
skill to support his family again. He 
came in to tell us this one day and to 
thank us for our help. “It’s a good 
thing that my wife won't be working 
any longer,” he said smilingly, “ ’cause 
we're going to have another baby.” 


Two difficult children are helped 


The 'R family has presented a more 
complex problem. But the improve- 
ment that has taken place in the family 
situation and in the relations of the two 
children with each other since they have 
been in the center is fairly typical of 
the results reached when families re- 
ceive help in time. 

Richard and John R are brothers, 
now 714 and 414 years old. 

Since the birth of the children the 
father had been able to support his fam- 
ily working as a plumber, and the 
mother had not worked. They had 
some savings because the father had 
~arned good money during the war. 
Then about a year ago Mr. R had a fall 
that injured his back severely. For a 
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while he could not work, and for a full 
6 months his doctor kept him from do- 
ing the hard manual work that went 
with his occupation. He could get no 
job that was easy enough. Meanwhile 
Mrs. R had gone back to the work she 
had given up more than 8 years before, 
work in a dress factory. Trying to get 
adjusted to work now that she had two 
active children and a disabled husband 
was a disturbing experience for her. 
The responsibility was great. It was 
hard to run the household on her $35-a- 
week wages; the family had to use some 
of its savings. Mrs. R struggled on be- 
cause if she failed to hold her job she 
knew the family would have to seek 
home relief from the city department 
of welfare. At that time the doctor 
could not assure Mr. and Mrs. R that the 
husband would ever be able to resume 
his work as a plumber. Her anxiety 
and fearfulness about carrying so much 
responsibility affected the children. 
At this point the mother learned 
about our nursery. She hoped that she 
could manage to be both wage earner 
and homemaker if the children were 


_cared for during her working hours. 


So Richard and John were taken into 
our nursery. 

Very soon it was evident to the direc- 
tor, the teacher, and the social case 
worker that the two little boys needed 
very much the kind of help the nursery 
could give. They were extremely diffi- 
cult children, reflecting in their behav- 
ior their mother’s tenseness and their 
father’s unreasonable severity with 
them. Although the mother, according 
to her friends, had previously been a 
friendly, good-natured person, she had 
now become extremely short-tempered 
with the children—especially with 
Richard. 

When the children were first at the 
nursery, the teachers reported fre- 
quently to the case worker that the 
children were an almost unbearable bur- 
den. They specified their complaints. 
When the case worker tried to talk with 
the mother about her sons’ behavior she 
said that the stories could not be true. 
She was evidently afraid that we might 
drop the children from the center. 

But finally she realized that the case 
worker did not want to make her give 
up her job and did want the children 
to stay in the nursery, but under hap- 
pier conditions for them. She at last 


understood that the nursery’s goal for 
her family was the same as her own; the 
nursery was trying to make it possible 
for the children and their parents to be 
happier together. 

Having arrived at this appreciation, 
the mother looked again at our sugges- 
tions to help her have greater patience 
with the children, to control her temper 
with them, especially with Richard. 
Perhaps now she could begin to put the 
suggestions to work. 


Hope depends on the mother 


The case worker talked to the father 
at about this time. He showed little un- 
derstanding of the problems of his wife 
and children or his part in them. He 
felt he was fulfilling his responsibility 
by taking home his weekly pay check. 

When he heard the teachers’ reports 
of how badly the two boys behaved, he 
was amazed. He replied that at home 
he wouldn’t allow that; the boys always 
did what he ordered. Otherwise he 
would hit them and “there was no more 
trouble.” It was clear that he managed 
his sons through fear. 

The worker reluctantly decided that 
Mr. R’s attitude toward his children 
could probably not be changed and that 
he could not learn that his treatment of 
them showed in their disturbed ways. 
The hope of helping Richard and John 
depended on the ability of their mother 
to change her treatment of them. 

When it was clear that the mother 
wanted help and would concentrate her 
efforts on putting it to good use, a series 
of interviews was arranged with the 
‘ase worker to cover 6 weeks’ time. 

How did the boys show their dis- 
turbed home life? Both children were 
excitable and “aggressive,” especially 
Richard. They attempted to get what 
they wanted by force alone. Richard 
was always on edge, often stamping 
around, trying to get the teacher to do 
something for him. He could not play 
naturally with the other children. In- 
stead he bullied and hit the smaller ones 
and, from a safe distance, called the 
older ones dirty names. The children, 
of course, seldom asked him to play with 
them. When the teacher did help Rich- 
ard to get into some activity, he could 
not stay with the other boys and girls 
for any length of time. He spent his 
energy diverting the attention of the 
children from the teacher by yelling, 
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The primary service of a day nursery is to provide a useful social experience to the child. 


whistling, or making “funny” gestures. 

Johnny, 3 years younger, was not so 
serious a problem and did have seme 
pleasant moments in the nursery. He 
was more friendly than Richard and at 
times played well with the other chil- 
They liked him then. But not 
when he displayed his two 


dren. 
great 
faults—his bursts of terrific temper and 
his riding roughshod over the rights of 
others. At these times he used to ad- 
advantage his powerful little build in 
bullying other children. To get his own 
way he would hit boys and girls bigger 
than himself, and even the teacher. 

The busy mother’s interviews with 
the case worker meant a real investment 
of time, energy, and self-searching— 
never an easy experience for anyone to 
go through. The worker let her know 
indirectly that her sincerity, the desire 
she showed to understand herself, and 
the effect of her treatment of the boys 
was fully appreciated at the nursery 
and would have good results for Rich- 
ard and John. 

The interviews helped Mrs. R to be- 
gin to get rid of her anxiety and fear. 
She began to see that she was treating 
the two boys differently because she was 
fonder of John than of Richard. She 
saw that she had greatly feared having 
her first child and had been unsure of 
her early care of him. Gradually she 
had transferred this uncertainty to the 
child and, fearing something would 
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happen to him as the result of careless- 
ness, did not let him have any fredeom. 

She did not trust Richard to make the 
smallest decision, and later she kept him 
from playing on the street with other 
She told him in 
great detail just what to do about every- 


children of his age. 
thing. When she was worried about 
money, about keeping her job, and about 
the children, she could not control her 
anger at Richard. 
the street she would shout at him and 
hit him. Her anxiety about all this 
made it impossible for her to show any 


Sometimes even on 


affection for the boy—in fact, she was 
not sure she had any. 

When the second child came, she 
kuew better how to take care of him 
physically and things went better. She 
loved Johnny and the boy knew this— 
He would 
play on this affection to gain special 
privileges that had already been re- 
fused. Very early Johnny developed a 
terrific temper; he had unusual strength 
and fought for what he wanted. His 
mother did not know how to help him, 
with firmness, to recognize that other 
people also had rights and there were 
limits to what he, himself, could expect 
to have. 


only too well, sometimes. 


She would now have to learn 
applied. Then 
Johnny could enjoy the nursery most 


firmness, pleasantly 


of the time instead of only between his 
tantrums. 


But first came Richard’s problems. 


As the mother was able to talk to the 


case worker with greater ease about her 
relations with her first-born she was 
able to put into effect some of the sug- 
gestions that came out of the interviews. 
She refrained from cautioning the boy 
about everything he did. Then, be- 
cause he began to use his own judgment, 
he argued less with his mother. He also 
became noticeably friendlier at the cen- 
ter and seemed to have less need to bully 
the younger children. He is still a 
problem for the teachers, but he has 
made his first real advance. 

One advance often leads to another. 
The boys’ father has always thought one 
of his duties is to be the family pun- 
Richard has thought of him 
chiefly as the person to administer “lick- 
ings,” and hasn't liked him much. Now 
that there will be less need for punish- 


isher. 


ment, better relations may develop be- 
tween the two. 

After a time, when the mother has 
learned to treat her two sons more fairly, 
with more adult judgment, the boys will 
probably get along better together. 
Richard will not be at such a disadvan- 
tage with Johnny and will not have to 
feel that he must fight for attention. 

Now, in the first part of the second 
year since the children have been com- 
ing to the nursery, Mrs. R is still work- 
ing, but she is now taking her job in her 
stride. The father has been working 
for 6 months or so but is earning only 
$50 a week. There is financial security 
in the home because of the mother’s 
earnings, added to the father’s. But 
the mother now wants Richard and 
John to stay in the nursery so as to 
have their chance to become real chil- 
dren like most of the other boys and 
girls there and to be welcomed into the 
She intends to do her 
Now when 


nursery group. 
share to make this possible. 
she comes to the nursery. to get them 
she is less critical of their behavior. 
She says she looks forward to calling 
for them. Life at home, she seems to 
be saying, is no longer a constant battle 
between two grown-ups and two chil- 
dren. 

Another of our children, 3-year-old 
David, is not likely to be with us as long 
as Richard and John. David is Mar- 
guerite’s best friend. He has no prob- 
lems that he knows about. He enjoys 
all the activities of the center that he 
takes part in. He gets along with his 
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35-year-old playmates. He sleeps sound- 


ly in the cool, quiet darkness of the 
room at nap time. But his mother has 
problems that the nursery’s care of 
David is helping her solve. 

David’s mother has to be both parents 
to her little boy. She had married a 
young man employed in the office where 
she had begun work as a stenographer. 
Soon after they were married he was 
made a junior executive of his firm. He 
went by airplane on his first out-of- 
town trip in his new position and was 
killed when the plane crashed. 

Until David’s father’s estate could be 
settled there was no money. His 
mother had to go to work again, and 
this time she found a position as a book- 
keeper. She turned to the nursery for 
help—care of David while she was 
working. With the boy safely cared 
for in a good atmosphere each day, the 
young mother is recovering her sense of 
equilibrium and is learning to take on 
her new responsibilities. 

When an income is assured from the 
father’s estate, the mother can give up 
her office job and concentrate on being 
a full-time mother to David. Then 
David's place at the nursery will be 
given to another 3-year-old whose fam- 
ily needs the nursery’s service. 


Facts and figures 

We feel that the day nursery is a com- 
munity facility. Its primary service is 
to provide a useful social experience for 
achild. It should serve the families in 
the community who can benefit most 
from its service, regardless of a family’s 
race, color, or creed. 

Within this broad definition, a child- 
caring center can be as simple or as 
complex, as small or as large, as space 
and finances dictate. It happens that 
ours is “in-between,” in size, with about 
75 children enrolled, representing about 
60 families. Of these families 12 have 
only one parent in the home, and 19 need 
the service because the mothers are in- 
capacitated. In 28 families both par- 
ents must work to support the family; 
in 1 family the income jointly earned 
exceeds the department of welfare “ceil- 
ing,” although the father’s wages alone 
would not be enough to support them. 

Fees range, throughout the city, from 
30 cents to $3.10 a day for all-day care, 
ineluding a hot lunch and two snacks, in 
accordance with a sliding scale set by the 





department of welfare. At our nurs- 
ery these fees are from 30 cents a day 
to $1.15. (The family whose finances 
are adequate has been accepted as “in- 
eligible” and pays the maximum rate 
of $2.17 for care of a school-age child.) 
All other families pay what they can 
afford, within the scale. 

The staff of our nursery consists of 16 
members, 12 working full time and 4 
part time, and in addition a board mem- 
ber who is on call as a_ volunteer 
pediatrician. 

The 16 members are: Two full-time 
administrators, a full-time counselor, 
a part-time case worker, 7 full-time 
educational workers (4 teachers and 3 
assistants), a part-time assistant, a 
cook and a cook’s helper, and 2 part- 
time maintenance workers. 

The day-care center is operated in 
the building of the Young Men’s and 
Young Women’s Hebrew Association of 
Williamsburg, in Brooklyn. The “Y” 
has given over its entire top floor to the 
3- and 4-year-olds. This includes a 
large playground on the roof, shaded 
during the summer and equipped with 
showers and with water-play facilities. 
It also has other play equipment, which 
will be mentioned when the program is 
discussed. On this floor are large in- 
door playrooms, with one complete wall 
of windows. The child-sized toilets 
are adjacent to the playroom. Here 
also are drinking fountains, easily 
reached by young children. 

Five-year-olds and school-agers use 
the third-floor and second-floor play- 




























rooms that older groups use in the 
evenings. Both rooms are large, light, 
and well ventilated. 

When schedules permit, “Y” facilities 
are open to children of the day-care 
program for special activities such as 
gym, rhythm, shop, and movies. An- 
other connection between the Associa- 
tion program and the day-care center is 
the work that adult groups do for the 
center. For instance, members of vari- 
ous groups, including the old-age group, 
made houses for the day-care children’s 
pets, clothes for their dolls, and furni- 
ture and other equipment for their “doll 


corners.” 
The program 


As with all child-care centers super- 
vised by the city department of welfare, 
our program is geared to maintaining a 
healthful emotional atmosphere for 
children whose lives at home need the 
kind of supplementation the center can 
give. We let a child know he is loved 
at the nursery and try to give him a 
feeling of stability in his contacts there. 

We try to keep a strong tie between 
home and nursery. We provide oppor- 
tunity for realistic play in which chil- 
dren can reproduce their home environ- 
ments. ‘“Doll-corner” play is a very 
impertant activity for the youngsters. 
We have a miniature reproduction of a 
city apartment, in which a child can 
cook, sew, care for her “babies,” and 
entertain friends when the “man of the 
house returns from work.” ‘There are 

(Continued on page 140) 


While mothers are at work, a neighborhood day nursery keeps the children happy and busy. 





CHILD-LABOR LAWS; PASSED AND BYPASSED? 


A survey of enforcement and administration of State child-labor legislation 


SOL MARKOFF, Legislation and Field Service, National Child Labor Committee 


AST YEAR the United States De- 
partment of Labor reported that 
nearly 58,000 minors had been 

found illegally employed in violation 
of the child-labor provisions of the 
Federal Fair Labor Standards Act dur- 
ing the 10-year period that ended June 
30, 1948. [1] 

About 49,000 of these children, under 
16 years of age at the time they were 
found employed, were working in jobs 
that illegally deprived them of oppor- 
tunities for education, recreation, or 
rest. 

The-other 9,000 were 16- or 17-year- 
old boys or girls who, at the time of 
their employment, were found working 
unlawfully in particularly hazardous 
work which imperiled life or limb. 

Such widespread illegal employment 
should serve as a sharp reminder that 
child labor is not a relic of the past but 
is a current evil of considerable propor- 
tions. 

Behind the impersonal figures in the 
Federal Government’s report are real 
children, who through one circumstance 
or another go to work before they are 
ready, in unsuitable or even harmful 
jobs; children whose futures may be 
blighted by the poverty, ignorance, and 
ill health that often result from too 
“arly or harmful employment. 

Large as these numbers are, however, 
they do not even begin to tell the whole 
story about illegal and harmful child 
labor throughout our States. The Fed- 
eral child-labor law, although Nation- 
wide in its coverage, applies only to in- 
terstate industries. It does not apply to 
small local establishments, and it com- 
pletely exempts children employed in 
agriculture when schools are not in ses- 
sion. Because the Federal law does not 
reach down into all the industries that 
employ child labor, hundreds of thou- 
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sands of working children can rely only 
on their own State child-labor laws for 
protection. 

In view of that fact it seemed desir- 
able for the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee to make an inquiry among the 
States about the administration of their 
own laws in order to gather information 
that would supplement the experiences 
under the Federal program. 

Accordingly, in the fall of 1948, such 
an inquiry was made, by means of a 
questionnaire that was mailed to en- 
forcement officials in every State. Not 
all the questions were answered, but the 
information that was supplied helps 
throw light on child-labor-enforcement 
We hope 
that the findings of this survey, sum- 
marized below, will help officials and 
others concerned with the problem to 
assess their own State’s work in this 


field. 


practices in various States. 


State enforcement agencies 


The data indicate that 45 States vest 
the enforcement of child-labor laws in 
the State’s labor department or indus- 
trial commission. 

In only States —all nonindus- 
trial—are child-labor laws enforced by 
other kind of governmental 
agency, having functions not primar- 
ily concerned with enforcing laws or 
with improving working conditions of 
[2] In two of these ju- 
risdictions, Mississippi and the District 
of Columbia, there is no labor depart- 
ment of any kind. In each of the other 
three, Idaho, New Hampshire, and New 
Mexico, there is a labor bureau or an 
industrial commission ; but enforcement 
of the child-labor law has been assigned 


five 


some 


wage earners. 


to some other division of the State gov- 
ernment. 
It is evident that most of the States, 


however, find that the child-labor laws 
can most appropriately be enforced by 
an agency with a comprehensive and 
integrated labor program rather than 
by the board of health, the public wel- 
fare department, or the State school sys- 
tem. The effectiveness of this wide- 
spread practice serves to suggest the de- 
sirability of its further extension to the 
few States that at present either do not 
have any labor department or have a 
different kind of enforcement body. 

According to the information re- 
ceived from 41 States, [3] only 11 of the 
enforcement agencies have one or more 
child-labor specialists whose full time 
is devoted entirely to the enforcement 
and administration of the child-labor 
law. [4] In most States the officials, 
in addition to their child-labor work, 
may also be charged with the responsi- 
bility for enforcing and administering 
other labor laws. 

Although to have a separate inspec- 
tion staff for each function might be 
more costly, and might result also in an 
annoying multiplicity of inspections, it 
might be sound policy to have on the 
staff, on a supervisory level, a child- 
labor specialist whose sole 
would be the child-labor program. 
Such a specialist might be responsible 


concern 


for planning child-labor inspection, for 
the training of personnel in special in- 
spection techniques, and for community 
relations. 

Child labor can be a complex affair, 
and it is not always simply a labor prob- ° 
lem that can be settled as soon as an 
employer has agreed to comply with the 
law. The child worker found illegally 
employed may need help in solving the 
individual problems that led him into 
illegal employment in the first place. 

An effective child-labor program 
often requires the closest cooperation 
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between the labor department, the 
schools, certificate-issuing offices, youth- 
employment services, and welfare agen- 
cies in the community. The necessary 
liaison between these agencies might 
more easily be established by child- 
labor specialists whose interests and 
professional training could insure de- 


ale: 


This 16-year-old is evidently too young to feel responsible for wearing his goggles to pro- 
tect his eyes while he is using a welding torch. 


to devote more time and attention to 
this vital and important duty. As it is, 
the child-labor prosecutions are the re- 
sult of the work of our inspectors after 
their day’s work on safety and on 
weights and measures. It is an imposi- 


tion to expect our men to continue to 
work both day and night.” 





ee See 


In some States the child-labor laws try 


to prevent this situation by setting 18 years as the minimum age for employment as a welder. 


velopment of a sound framework for 
cooperation. 


Inadequacy of staffs 


According to the data supplied by 38 
States, more than 70 percent of these 
believed that they were insufficiently 
staffed with inspectors and that as a 
consequence they were handicapped in 
enforcing their laws. [5] This conclu- 
sion represents the reasoned opinion of 
State administrators who have to work 
with their limited forces day after day. 
It is not surprising, therefore, to find 
that few prosecutions are being under- 
taken by State officials against violators 
of child-labor laws. 

As one administrator put it: “The 
small staff we have makes it impossible 
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And as another official said: “* * * 
with only four inspectors to cover the 
State, it is impossible to make the num- 
ber of inspections required to insure 
full compliance with the law. During 
the past year two boys under 14 years 
of age were known to be killed while 
employed * * *,.” 

These observations emphasize how 
dark the present situation is for those 
employed children and young people 
who are being denied the full protection 
promised them in child-labor statutes. 


Principal types of child-labor violations 

From the data supplied by 22 State 
officials, a clear picture emerged, which 
showed the same characteristic pattern 
of violations occurring in one State 


after another. [6] Employment of 
children without working papers was 
the most frequent kind of violation re- 
ported by 18 of the 22 States. Many of 
the minors employed without certif- 
icates may very well be of lega] working 
age, and their working conditions may 
conform in every way with all other re- 
quirements of labor laws; but if we look 
at the purposes of employment certifi- 
‘ates, we can understand how erroneous 
it would be to look upon such violations 
as technical offenses only. 

A good employment-certification sys- 
tem can be an effective barrier against 
illegal employment. It helps weed out 
those minors who are too young—or 
who are physically unfit—for certain 
kinds of work and thus serves as an 
important means of preventing illegal 
child labor before it actually begins. 
This is especially important in view of 
the lack of personnel for adequate in- 
spection coverage. Equally important, 
since the certification agency is usually 
in the educational system, the require- 
ment for an employment certificate 
gives school counselors an opportunity 
for exploring every possible resource 
for holding minors in school, even 
though they may be old enough for legal 
employment. 

And in the case of a boy or girl seek- 
ing part-time work after school hours, 
the school authorities can see that the 
job is not one that would interfere with 
the young person’s education. 

If the certificating system is bypassed 
by the minor, the employer risks em- 
ploying a child too young—or unfit— 
for work, and also the school loses an 
opportunity to see what, if anything, 
could be done to help the youngster 
from dropping out or from taking a job 
that would interfere with his studies. 

The fact that so many States still find 
so many minors employed without cer- 
tificates emphasizes the need for further 
educational work with minors and em- 
ployers to impress upon them the im- 
portance of employment certificates. 

Nighttime employment by young 
boys and girls was reported to be one of 
the principal types of violations in 18 
of the 22 States that supplied data on 
this point. 

Another practice, equally serious in 
its harmful effect on the health and 
welfare of young workers, is employ- 
ment for excessively long hours, and this 
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type of violation was among the three 
that occurred most frequently in one- 
third of the States reporting. 

Children employed at night or for 
long hours are deprived of opportuni- 
ties for needed rest, sleep, recreation, or 
study. They are particularly prone to 
injuries on the job because of fatigue. 
By working at night, they miss out on 
a normal home life, and sometimes in 
the course of such employment they are 
exposed to an unwholesome environ- 
ment that may have destructive influ- 
ences upon them. 

Employment of young children who 
were under legal working age for the 
jobs they held was reported by more 
than half the States as one of the most 
These chil- 


dren may have dropped out of school 


serious types of offenses. 


before they were old enough to do so 
according to the provisions of the 
State’s compulsory-attendance laws, or 
they may have been working during, or 
outside of, school hours at occupations 
prohibited for young children. 

In nearly all cases, children involved 
in violations of this kind are also em- 
ployed without employment certificates, 
or at least, contrary to the terms of a 
certificate. The fact that so many States 
expressed concern with violations in- 
volving under-age children points up 
the need for improving employment- 
certificate procedures so that violations 
can be prevented. It also emphasizes 
the need for close cooperation between 
the various types of agencies mentioned 
previously, to see whether such children 
might be redirected back to school or 
into a field of employment that is legal 
and is less harmful for them. 

Another type of violation, though not 
so numerically widespread as the others 
mentioned, is, nevertheless, so serious as 
to warrant our attention. This is em- 
ployment of boys and girls in occupa- 
tions that have been found to be par- 
ticularly hazardous for young workers. 

Only 6 of the 22 States reporting 
stated that this was one of their prin- 
cipal kinds of violations, but it must be 
remembered that only a few State laws 
contain adequate safeguards in this 
respect. 

Even though a relatively small num- 
ber of States expressed concern over 
this problem, this is not entirely indica- 
tive of its extent and severity. Young 
workers are far more susceptible to in- 
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dustrial injuries than are adults, and no 
effort should be spared by child-labor- 
enforcement agencies to compel the 


strictest compliance with the laws de- 


signed to safeguard boys and _ girls 
against injuries. 
Principal violators of State child-labor laws 

The principal violators of Stare 


child-labor laws, according to the data 
supplied by State officials, are bowling 
alleys, mereantile shops, and service 
establishments. 


vestigators. According to their experi- 
establishments 


outnumbered nonmanufacturing estab- 


ences, manufacturing 
lishments in violations by more than 
three to one, even though the number of 
inspections in the two types of indus- 
tries was approximately equal. [7] 
Salaries of child-labor inspectors 

According to the data supplied by 
25 States, child-labor inspectors’ salary 


In four- 
fifths of these States, inspectors earn 


schedules vary considerably. 





When a child is dismissed because he has been illegally employed, what is the next step? 
He is likely to need help in solving the problems that led him into illegal employment. 


We should not assume, however, that 
manufacturing industries are relatively 
minor offenders, for State labor depart- 
ments may tend to emphasize inspec- 
tions in nonmanufacturing industries. 

As one State official put it: “Because 
concerns that are in interstate commerce 
and are subject to Federal child-labor 
laws are inspected by Federal agencies, 
which report to us any violations of 
State child-labor laws which they dis- 
cover, it has been our policy to direct 
our inspection program primarily to- 
ward those which are not, covered by 
Federal law.” 

If this official’s policy is typical of 
others’, this would help to explain why 
so many other State officials omitted fac- 
tories from their list of the 
child-labor offenders. 


greatest 


In considering this question we need 
to include the findings of Federal in- 


less than $50 a week; in one-third of the 
States, less than $40. 

Although small increases are granted 
at periodic intervals, there is not much 
difference between the minimum and 
maximum salaries in any grade, and 
after many years of service an inspector 
may not earn appreciably more than he 
did when he began. 

This situation is not calculated to at- 
tract or retain the and 
qualified professional personnel needed 
for the program. Half the State ad- 
ministrators from whom data were ob- 


competent 


tained felt this shortcoming acutely 
and reported that present salary levels 
were inadequate to hold the trained per- 
sonnel they need. 

The conclusion is inescapable that the 
salary scales for inspectors are too low, 
that they contribute to high turn-over, 
that they are a source of dissatisfaction 
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to staffs, and that they handicap effec- 
tive administration of State laws. 


Entrance salary 


of State child-labor Number of 


inspectors (per week) States 

Under $35 ‘a 2 
$35-$39 .. 6 
$40-$44 a 5 
$45-$49 pe = 7 
$50-$54 7 Shee ae eee alee eer 2 
$55 and over_ e 3 


Based on data obtained from Alabama, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Connecticut, District of Co- 
lumbia, Illinois, Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, 
Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, 
North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Okla- 
homa, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island. 
Texas, and Wisconsin. 


Civil-service status of inspectors 


To some extent the relatively low 
salary paid a child-labor inspector is 
offset by the security of employment 
that comes with civil-service status in 
some States. 

Data obtained from 26 States and the 
District of Columbia indicate that in 
16 of these jurisdictions inspectors who 
enforce child-labor laws are appointed 
under civil-service laws. [8] 

The system of competitive examina- 
tions under a civil-service merit system 
is designed to insure selection of candi- 
dates best qualified to perform a job and 
is obviously superior to other systems. 
Extension of the merit system to all 
labor inspectors in all the States would 
seem to be a forward step in administra- 
tion of child-labor laws. 


Qualifications of inspectors 


Reviewing the data supplied by State 
administrators, we find that the well- 
qualified inspector is considered by them 
to be a worker who has been trained 
in, and has had considerable experience 
in, legal techniques, accounting meth- 
ods, economics, labor relations, and in- 
dustrial engineering. These qualifica- 
tions reflect the varied functions of the 
inspector. Usually, he not only is a 
child-labor inspector, but also may be 
called on to enforce a variety of laws, 
ranging over such diverse subjects as 
minimum wages and factory safety, 
and in some instances he must undertake 
to mediate disputes. 

But as far as child-labor law admin- 
istration is concerned, a background of 
law and accounting may not necessarily 
be a particularly valuable asset. The 
preferential consideration given candi- 
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dates with such training, however neces- 
sary the training may be, seems to indi- 
cate that administration of child-labor 
laws may have a subordinate role in 
some State labor departments. 

It may be just as important for a 
child-labor-law enforcement official to 
know the needs and drives of young 
people as it is for him to know, for ex- 
ample, the principles of pay-roll exam- 
ination. It may be just as essential for 
him to know which resources could be 
tapped to help the child worker as it is 
for him to know how to prepare a legal 
case. It may be just as important for 
him to know how to counsel a child 
worker as it is to give an employer a 
legal opinion. 

Labor departments concerned with 
improving the quality of their services 
in child-labor-law administration might 
give some thought to the selection of 
personnel whose training, experience, 
and interests qualify them to deal with 
young people. Since child-labor-law 
enforcement officials perform so many 
other functions, they undoubtedly do 
need a background in economics, labor 
relations, law, and accounting. And 
while separate child-labor-law enforce- 
ment staffs might be uneconomical, a 
way out of the dilemma might be found 
by having in-service training programs 
for general inspection personnel en- 
gaged in the child-labor program in 
order to equip them with some of the 
fundamental skills necessary for deal- 
ing with young people. 


Principles for regulation of child labor 

After reviewing the current situation 
as reported by the various States, it 
may be well to restate some basic prin- 
ciples commonly accepted as essential 
to the most effective protection of work- 
ing children: 

1. The administration of child-labor 
laws can be made meaningful in the 
first instance only if there is an ade- 
quate law to enforce; a law that pro- 
motes educational opportunities for all 
children, safeguards them against in- 
dustrial hazards, and assures them 
sufficient time for recreation, study, rest, 
and other wholesome activities neces- 
sary for normal growth. Such a law 
would incorporate these standards : 

During school hours a 16-year mini- 
mum age for employment for all chil- 
dren without any exception at all. 


Outside school hours and during sum- 
mer vacation a 14-year minimum age 
for employment. 

A: 16-year minimum age for employ- 
ment in factories and mechanical estab- 
lishments at all times. 

An 18-year minimum age for work 
that is particularly hazardous. 

A maximum 8-hour day and 49-hour 
week for all minors under 18. 

For 14- and 15-year-old school chil- 
dren, not more than 3 hours a day and 
18 hours a week of employment during 
the school year. 

For 16- and 17-year-old school chil- 
dren, not more than 4 hours a day and 
24 hours a week of employment during 
the school year. 

Prohibition of employment after 6 
p.m. and before 7 a. m. for minors under 
16; and, for 16- and 17-year-old minors, 
no employment after 10 p. m. or earlier 
than 7 a. m. 

2. The child-labor law should be more 
than a declaration of intentions. It 
must be enforced and administered with 
vigor and intelligence, with sincerity of 
purpose, by trained personnel, and with 
sufficient funds to do the job well. 

3. A labor department with a com- 
prehensive program of research, law 
enforcement, and promotion of stand- 
ards is the best agency of government 
for enforcing a State’s child-labor law. 
States that now do not have a depart- 
ment with such a program should con- 
sider the desirability of establishing 
one. States that now have labor de- 
partments, but without responsibility 
for administering the child-labor pro- 
gram, should consider transferring that 
activity to the labor department. 

4. Child-labor administration in a 
labor department should not be rele- 
gated to a subordinate position in the 
affairs of the agency. Labor depart- 
ments should consider the advisability 
of having on their staffs specialists on a 
supervisory level who would work ex- 
clusively on the child-labor program 
and who would be responsible for pro- 
gram planning, personnel training, in- 
service institutes, community relations, 
and integrating the child-labor program 
with the other functions of the agency. 

5. Prevention of child labor is even 
more effective than detection. The 
States should review their employment- 
certificating procedures to see how they 
can be improved, modernized, and freed 
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of loopholes and red tape. 
tive part of child-labor administration 
should include the large-scale distribu- 


The preven- 


tion of attractively illustrated and 
easily understood materials on the pro- 
visions of the State’s child-labor law. 

6. There should be established in the 
State a good framework of cooperation 
between the labor department, certifi- 
cate-issuing offices, the school system, 
youth-employment services, and com- 
munity agencies, to deal with problems 
that give rise to illegal child labor. 

7. For a larger inspection program, 
staffs should be enlarged and sufficient 
funds appropriated. The size of the 
staff and the amount of funds necessary 
will vary from State to State, depend- 
ing on the number of establishments 
and the number of working children, 
but there should be enough inspectors to 
permit immediate investigation of all 
complaints, spot checks in selected areas 
and industries, and periodic inspections 
of other establishments. 

8. Program planning should be deter- 
mined as scientifically as possible, and 
inspections scheduled at the times when, 
and the places where, children are at 
work. This may mean more night 
patrols by inspectors and more investi- 
gations of establishments not subject to 
the Federal law or other labor laws in 
the State. 

9. The full force of legal authority, 
including prosecutions, should be ex- 
erted against repeated offenders, par- 
ticularly those who employ children il- 
legally in extrahazardous work. More 
attention might be given to safety in- 
spections as a means of cutting down on 
the number of industrial injuries. 

10. Salaries of inspectors should be 
increased to the point necessary to at- 
tract and hold the trained personnel 
needed to insure a successful program. 
What that point should be will vary 
from one State to another. . 
State who 


felt that present salaries were inade- 


The many 
administrators themselves 
quate are in a better position to deter- 
mine what increases are necessary, and 
they should use their full influence to 
obtain an upward revision of the salary 
schedules. Civic groups, once informed 
of the facts, could be relied on for their 
strong support. 

11. Extension of the merit system to 
all State labor-department inspectors 
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should help obtain a_better-qualified 
staff and should insure an administra- 
tion that is freer of political pressures. 

12. Selection of 
work 


personnel whose 
child-labor investiga- 
tions should not necessarily be weighted 
heavily in favor of candidates with a 
legal or accounting background. In 
selection of a staff, persons trained or 


includes 


experienced in guidance, counseling, so- 
cial welfare, youth service, or education 
might be favorably considered, since 
they possess the kind of background and 
interests that could prove a valuable 
asset in any program which seeks to 
serve the needs of young people. 


1. United States Department of Labor: An Eval- 
uation—the Fair Labor Standards Act——1938-—48 ; 
1948 annual report of the Wage and Hour and 
Public Contracts Divisions, pp. 33-35. Washington. 


2. Enforced by the education department in 
Idaho, New Hampshire, and the District of Colum- 
bia; by the board of health in Mississippi; by the 
department of public welfare in New Mexico. 

3. No information from Arkansas, Delaware, 
Florida, Iowa, Missouri, Virginia, West Virginia, 
or Wyoming. 


4. Alabama, District of Columbia, Indiana, Kan- 
sas, Maine, Maryland, Michigan, New Hampshire, 
Ok'ahoma, Tennessee, and Texas. 


5. Additional inspectors were reported as needed 
in Alabama, Arizona, Illinois, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Montana, New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, 


North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, 
Washington, West Virginia, Wisconsin, and 


Wyoming. 

No data were received from Arkansas, Delaware, 
Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Iowa, Mississippi, Missouri, 
Nevada, South Carolina, or Virginia. 


6. Based on data received from Alabama, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Connecticut, District of Columbia, 
Indiana, Kansas, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, Montana, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
New York, North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Texas, and Wyoming. 


7. According to the 1948 Annual Report of the 
Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions, 
United States Department of Labor, 1,081 out of 
14,580 manufacturing establishments were found 
in violation, and 303 out of 14,444 nonmanufactur- 
ing establishments were found in violation. Al- 
though it appears from these figures that violations 
in manufacturing establishments were proportion 
ately greater than in nonmanufacturing industries, 
the statistics are not necessarily conclusive on this 
point. In the nonmanufacturing group many of the 
establishments may have been inspected for wage 
violations only, because of lack of child-labor cover- 
age. The statistics take no account of that fact, 
but if they included such establishments, the over 
all percentage of child-labor violations in the non- 
manufacturing industries would undoubtedly be 
higher than was shown. 


8. Based on data obtained from Alabama, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Connecticut, District of Columbia, 
Illinois, Kansas, Maine, Massachusetts, Maryland, 
Michigan, Minnesota, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, 


Wisconsin, Arizona, Kentucky, Montana, New 
Hampshire, New Mexico, North Carolina, North 
Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, Rhode Island, and 
Texas, 








DAY NURSERY 


(Continued from page 135) 

also opportunities for creative work 
with paint, clay, and wood, and for 
building with blocks. Neighborhood 
trips all year round are a part of our 
program and, for the older children, 
additional all-day outings during 
school vacations. 

Health inspection starts the day. A 
daily rest, lasting from 1 to 2 hours, is 
arranged for the nursery children all 
year and for school-agers on school holi- 
days. Good food habits are stressed. 

In good weather during the winter, 
the nursery-age children play at least 
2 hours on the roof—on slides, swings, 
walking boards, climbing apparatus, 
“loop-the-loop,” and with 
blocks, sleds, and wagons. 


outdoor 
The older 
children play active games on our play 
street (a city block closed to traffic) or 
in the park. During the summer, in 
addition to regular outdoor play, we 
continue on our roof the activities that 
usually take place indoors—for exam- 
ple, weekly assemblies. The daily pro- 
gram for our children winds up with 
quiet, end-of-the-day enjoyments like 
listening to music or stories and singing. 


Parents join in the program 


In another part of the program the 
staff works and plays with the parents. 
Parents take the responsibility for rais- 
ing money to purchase items that are 
beyond the nursery’s budget. These 
items include books, doll-corner equip- 
ment, and tropical fish. Parents also 
work to get public opinion to support 
the day-care-center program so that it 
may continue uninterrupted. 

Last year parents spent considerable 
time acquainting themselves with the 
functions of all the workers needed in 
running a 


good day-care 


They held evening meetings. 


program. 

A con- 
sultant for the day-care division of the 
department of health was one of the 
speakers at a parents’ meeting. At 
other meetings the case worker, the 
pediatrician, and the counselor on the 
staff of the department of welfare spoke. 
The director is present at all such meet- 
ings, and the teachers are always at 
hand. This year parents and teachers 
are planning workshop sessions that 
follow up the various activities the chil- 
dren are engaged in. 
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In New York City the department of 
health determines the number of chil- 
dren a given center is equipped to serve, 
on the basis of floor space. The depart- 
ment of welfare checks on the eligibility 
of the families to service. Its counselors 
interview the families who apply for 
admission and make whatever home vis- 
its are Their consultants 
supervise the directors of the centers. 

One thing is sure. 


necessary. 


There are never 
enough vacancies in the centers—that 
is the way it is in day-care centers every- 
where—for the numbers of children 
whose families would like to have the 
service. Hence a system of priority rul- 
ings, recommended by the department 
of welfare and adapted to the situation 
in each community has become a part of 
the centers’ policies of deciding about 
applications. All five priorities pre- 
sume that nursery care will benefit both 
child and family. 

1. Children whose mothers are their 
sole or principal support and are work- 
ing for remuneration in aid of their 
support. 


They are: 


2. Children whose mothers are dead, 
or incapacitated to care for them. 

3. Children whose fathers and moth- 
ers must work for remuneration in aid 
of their support in order to maintain, 
without public assistance, a decent 
standard of living. 

4, Children in receiving 
public assistance whose mothers are 
working for remuneration in aid of 
their support. 


families 


5. Children who for any other reason 
are necessarily without adequate care 
in their homes during a substantial part 
of the day. 

The details about the Williamsburg 
Day Nursery are not meant to be a blue- 
print for planners in other communities. 
They merely tell the practical story of 
how our community has tried to develop 
its own service as one part of the city’s 
many-angled program of child welfare. 
Any neighborhood, anywhere, could do 
the same, on a proportionate scale. All 
it needs is high citizen-interest and a 
nursery committee that is intelligent, 
earnest, and tireless in its efforts to keep 
the center working well. To be sure, 
that isasking a great deal—more than it 
sounds. But after all, the efforts are 
for the families of the neighborhood— 
and they are the neighborhood. 
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Children’s Fund Outlines 
Program Planned for Asia 


India’s rural areas will soon be vis- 
ited by two United Nations-sponsored 
theaters on wheels, the United Nations 
International Children’s Emergency 
Fund (UNICEF) has announced. 

The project, in connection with a pro- 
gram which the Indian Government has 
undertaken, is one of the first approved 
under UNICEF’s extended program of 
aid to the needy children and expectant 
and nursing mothers of Asia. 

The theaters will consist of motor 
vans, equipped with moving-picture 
projectors, record players, and public- 
address systems, and will be used to 
spread factual information on child- 
and maternal-health care. 

Other programs, including training 
of child-care experts and health educa- 
tion for mothers and teachers, have been 
approved for China; Indonesia; 
Japan; Pakistan; the Philippines; 
Thailand; and the British territories of 
Hongkong, Brunei, Sarawak, and Sing- 
apore. In.the Philippines, for example, 
school lunches will be provided in 
areas where malnutrition is the No. 1 
health problem. 

Operations under way for India, Pak- 
istan, Ceylon, and South East Asia call 
for a UNICEF contribution of $9,300,- 
000 for supplies and training purposes. 
This sum forms part of an over-all 
budget of $20,000,000, which embraces 
China, Japan, and Korea, and which 
has been approved by the Fund for ex- 
penditure in the Far East and will be 
matched by contributions from the gov- 
ernments receiving help. 


New York State Requires Report- 
ing of Cerebral-Palsy Cases 


Physicians in New York State, out- 
side New York City are now required 
to report cases of cerebral palsy, under 
a State law that went into effect Janu- 
ary 1, 1950. 

The legislature acted on the recom- 
mendation of the Joint Committee 
Studying Cerebral Palsy. 

The need for accurate information on 
the number of victims of this disease 
had been stressed by the committee as a 
step in drafting a broad health program 
looking toward State assistance for 
persons who are cerebral-palsy cases. 


The cases must be reported to the 
city, county, or district State health 
officer. The law requires the reporting 
of cases under a physician’s care if the 
patient is under 18 years old and the 
reporting of all new cases, regardless of 
age. 

It is expected that New York City 
will eventually be included in the man- 
datory reporting. 


Young People at Work 


Slightly more than 2 million boys and 
girls 14 through 17 years of age were 
employed in November 1949, according 
to estimates by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, Department of Commerce. About 
one-third of these were working in ag- 
riculture, the rest in other industries. 
The tota] number employed was smaller 
by 140,000 than it was in November of 
the previous year, but almost as large 
as it was at the time of the 1940 census. 
The number of employed 18- and 19- 
vear olds was 18 percent greater than it 
was in 1940. 


Tenth Pan American 
Child Congress Convoked 


The Tenth Pan American Child 
Congress will be held at Bogota, Colom- 
bia, in 1952, according to a resolution 
adopted October 11, 1949, by the Coun- 
cil of the Organization of American 
States. The Council will request the 
Government of Colombia to set the date 
in 1952 that it deems most convenient 
for holding the Congress. 

The Council also authorized the Sec- 
retary General of the Organization to 
collaborate with the Government of 
Colombia and with the American In- 
ternational Institute for the Protection 
of Childhood in preparing for the Con- 
gress, and to transmit the official invi- 
tations to the countries that are mem- 
bers of the Organization. 

The term, Organization of American 
States, was adopted to take the place of 
the term, Pan American Union, after 
reorganization of the Inter-American 
system at the Ninth International Con- 
ference of American States, held at 
Bogota in 1948. 

Previous Congresses have been held 
at various American capitals, as fol- 
lows: At Buenos Aires. Argentina, in 
1916; at Montevideo, Uruguay, in 1919; 
at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, in 1922; at 
Santiago, Chile, in 1924; at Habana, 
Cuba, in 1927; at Lima, Peru, in 1930; 
at Mexico City, in 1935; at Washington, 
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D. C., in 1942; and at Caracas, Vene- 
zuela, in 1948. 

At the Pan American Child Con- 
gresses the various countries represented 
have exchanged ideas and experiences 
regarding services for children in the 
fields of health, education, and welfare. 
And the Congresses have made recom- 
mendations that have had a marked in- 
fluence upon development of legislation 
in the American countries, and upon 
services for children under both public 
and private auspices. 


Child Cotton Pickers Returned 
to School 


During the 1949 cotton-picking sea- 
son about 150 children in 8 Alabama 
counties were found picking cotton in 
violation of the child-labor provisions 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 
Many of these boys and girls were re- 
turned to their classrooms as a result of 
a series of investigations by the United 
States Department of Labor’s Wage 
and Hour and Public Contracts Divi- 
sions. 

Action was taken by the Divisions 
after complaints were made to the 
sirmingham regional office by school 
officials who had been alerted on the 
act’s child-labor requirements through 
the Divisions’ educational program. 
Three of the employers involved have 
been enjoined from further violations 
of this type by Federal courts in 
Alabama. 

In advance of the picking season, the 
Divisions had publicized the 16-year age 
minimum set by the act for employment 
of children in picking cotton while they 
are legally required to attend school. 
The Birmingham office sent news re- 
leases to county school officials and to 
local papers in counties where cotton is 
grown. School officials cooperated with 
the Divisions in making the act’s child- 
labor requirements known. In one 
county, the school-attendance supervi- 
sor arranged radio broadcasts of the re- 
lease. She also sent copies to all county 
principals, who read it to their students 
during assembly periods. 

The Divisions’ subsequent investiga- 
tions in eight counties revealed that 
many farmers kept their own children 
in school while employing other boys 
and girls to pick cotton. 

Many of the children who were em- 
ployed although they were under 16 
were very young—of more than 100 
who were under 14 years of age, half 
had not yet reached 12 years. Several 
were only 7 or 8 years of age. One was 
only 6. 

Long hours for’ these young 
workers were common. Some children 
told wage-and-hour investigators they 
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worked from 7:30 in the morning until 
5:30 or 6 o’clock in the evening. 

On 33 of the 50 farms where investi- 
gations were made, all the children em- 
ployed were white. Negro children 
only were working on 15 farms, and 
children of both races on 2. 


International Organizations Fight 


TB in Children 


Two United Nations agencies—the 
World Health Organization (WHO) 
and the International Children’s Emer- 
gency Fund (UNICEF)—have an- 
nounced that as a result of their joint 
world-wide campaign, some 18,000,000 
children have been tested for tubercu- 
losis in Europe, Asia, and Africa. In 
addition, more than 8,000,000 have been 
immunized against tuberculosis. 





EARLY SCHOOL LEAVERS: a ma- 
jor educational problem, by Harold 


J. Dillon. National Child Labor 
Committee, 419 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y., 1949. 94 pp. $1.25. 
(5 to 9 copies $1 each; 10 or more 
copies 85 cents each.) 


This report is based on information 
from school records, teachers, and boys 
and girls who left high school, in two 
cities in Ohio, one city and one county 
in Michigan, and one city in Indiana. 
Although the author’s over-all finding 
that there is a 50-percent loss to the 
school of students bet ween the ninth and 
twelfth grades is not new, it does serve 
to remind us once again of the unmet 
educational, guidance, and placement 
needs of boys and girls who leave school 
early. 

Some widespread misconceptions con- 
cerning why young people leave school 
are effectively contradicted. We learn, 
for example, that 70 percent of these 
school leavers did not come from broken 
homes. And 88 percent came from 
homes where English is the predomi- 
nant language. 

Nor can we comfort ourselves with the 
assumption that the boys and girls who 
leave school do not have the mental 
equipment to succeed in school. Over 
39 percent of the boys and girls studied 
had IQ’s of 95 or better, a mark that is 
regarded by most authorities as suffi- 
cient for completing 12 years of school- 
ing as it is now constituted. 

Discouragement, frustration, and a 
feeling of not belonging in the school 


system did, however, seem to be impor- 
tant factors in school leaving. Symp- 
toms of thesé factors, the study points 
out, can be found in records of poor 
attendance, of failures in the work, of 
transfers from school to school, and in 
other indications of poor adjustment to 
the school situation. 

Mr. Dillon points out that these young 
people cumulatively constitute an in- 
creasingly significant portion of to- 
morrow’s adult citizens and that their 
attitudes toward public education may 
now, and in the future, have much to do 
with the inability of schools to offer the 
kind of program that the early school 
leaver most needs. 

The facts brought out here have been 
known by many people in and out of 
public education for some time. How- 
ever, it is helpful to have a fresh state- 
ment of the facts and a more complete 
set of recommendations for meeting the 
problem. Most of the conclusions and 
recommendations bear on the need for 
® more individualized school program 
and a greater tie-in with real life situ- 
ations, indicating that those who advo- 
cate life-adjustment education are on 
the right track. The National Child 
Labor Committee deserves much credit 
for facilitating the author’s effort to set 
forth the facts so simply and to offer 
with emphasis some of the necessary 
solutions. 

Charles E. Odell 


THE COMPLEAT PEDIATRI- 
CIAN; practical diagnostic, thera- 
peutic, and preventive pediatrics, by 
W. C. Davison, M. D. Seeman 
Printery for Duke University Press, 
Durham, N.C. Sixth edition, 1949. 
256 pp. $4.75. 


This unique reference book, first pub- 
lished in 1934, has recently appeared in 
a sixth edition, bringing up to date the 
information it formerly contained and 
correlating the newer advances with 
the preexisting knowledge. That the 
supply of the previous editions were 
‘apidly exhausted attests to the popu- 
larity and usefulness of such a compre- 
hensive yet brief digest of pediatric 
information. 

The latest advances in medical know]- 
edge, gleaned from nearly 2,500 addi- 
tional articles, have been interwoven 
into the text, which remains the same in 
basic material and arrangement as 
former editions. The book emphasizes 
the twofold nature of pediatrics: (1) 
The appraisal of normal children and 
the necessity of keeping them normal, 
based on a knowledge of growth and 
development of the children, and pre- 
vention of disease, and (2) the recogni- 
tion of ill children, their diseases, and 
what to do for them. 

The Compleat Pediatrician, 1949, 
should be of practical value to medical 
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students and to practicing physicians, 
who use it as a “ready reminder,” and 
who, following the advice of the author, 
carry it like a stethoscope in pocket or 
bag. 


Alice D. Chenoweth, M. D. 


FEE, CHARGING FOR ADOPTION 
SERVICE; a discussion of philoso- 
phy and practice based on a study of 
current practices among member 
agencies of the Child Welfare League 
of America, by Eilene F. Crosier. 
Child Welfare League of America, 
24 West Fortieth Street, New York 
18, N. Y. November 1949. 16 pp. 
40 cents. 

This study is based on reports from 
46 of the 89 agencies listed in the 1948 
Child Welfare League directory as 
offering adoption service. Fifteen of 
these agencies were charging fees for 
adoption services in July 1948, and 31 
had considered or were considering fee 
systems. The study gives only the in- 
formation received from the 15 agencies 
actually charging fees. 


A CHILD'S EYES, by Richard G. 
Scobee, M.D. C.V. Mosby Co. St. 
Louis, 1949. 109 pp. $2. 

Although the title of this book is a 
general one, the book itself is devoted 
to the subject of cross-eye in children. 

Parents of a child with crossed eyes 
turn to a variety of persons, seeking 
answers to their many questions. To 
give satisfactory answers requires not 
only detailed knowledge, but also more 
time than is likely to be available. And 
even with knowledge and time, it is 
difficult to describe in understandable 
terms the mechanism by which the eyes 
function as a team and how this mecha- 
nism grows and develops in infancy and 
arly childhood; what may go wrong to 
cause the eyes to cross; what methods of 
treatment are available and what may 
be expected from each. There is the 
added difficulty that a complete expla- 
nation is more than can readily be ab- 
sorbed at one time, though without such 
an explanation the answers to individ- 
ual questions simply add to the con- 
fusion. 

All persons responsible for advising 
parents regarding the health of their 
children, whether expert or not in the 
field of eye health, will therefore wel- 
come Dr. Scobee’s little book. It gives 
fully and clearly the information that 
parents of a cross-eyed child want and 
need, with special attention to the ques- 
tions that trouble them. The interest- 
ing style of the writing carries the 
reader along; the many simple draw- 
ings and diagrams help him to under- 
stand the descriptions. 

The book is written for parents, but 
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many persons well-informed on child 
health in general, including physicians 
who are not specialists in the diseases 
and surgery of the eye, will find it help- 
ful in clarifying their knowledge of the 
causes and treatment of squint. It 
should be familiar to all persons re- 
sponsible for advising parents and 
should be available to the parents of 
every cross-eyed child. 

Marian M. Crane, M. D. 


FATHER LAND; a study of authori- 
tarianism in the German family, by 
Bertram Schaffner, M. D. Columbia 
University Press, New York, 1948. 
203 pp. $3.25. 

In understanding the process of 
child-rearing it is often necessary for 
us to turn to other countries. This 
book, which makes a study of the Ger- 
man family, and particularly German 
parents, is an excellent example of the 
parallel between the family itself and 
‘the credos of national life. A student 
of child-rearing will find in the excel- 
lent descriptions of the German father 
and mother and their indoctrination of 
the child much evidence to show not 
only why the Nazis could utilize this 
bringing-up but how any process of 
child-rearing fits into a national scheme. 
It is an excellent transition between the 
theoretical background of child devel- 
opment and the historical actuality of 
modern life. 

Henry H. Work, M. D. 


CALENDAR 





Mar. 20-26— National Boys’ Club 
Week. Information: Boys’ Clubs of 
America, 381 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, 16, N. Y. 


Apr. 2-9—National Negro Health 
Week. Thirty-sixth observance. In- 


formation: National Negro Health 
Week Committee, Federal Security 
Agency, Public Health Service, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Apr. 3-4—Association of Maternal 
and Child Health and Crippled Chil- 
dren’s Directors. Chicago, Ill. 

Apr. 7—World Health Day. Spon- 
sored by World Health Organization. 

Apr. 9-14—Association for Childhood 
Education International. Study con- 
ference. Asheville, N.C. 

Apr. 12-14—United States-Mexico Bor- 
der Public Health Association. An- 
nual meeting. City of Chihuahua, 
Chihuahua, Mexico. 

Apr. 18-22—American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Rec- 
reation (a department of the National 





Education Association). Annual 
convention. Dallas, Tex. 
Apr. 20-22—Girls Clubs of America. 
Fifth annual conference. New York, 
Apr. 23-28—National Conference of 
Social Work. Seventy-seventh an- 
nual meeting. Atlantic City, N. J. 
Some other organizations meeting 
in association with the National Con- 
ference of Social Work: 


American Association of Group 
Workers. 
American Association of Medical 


Social Workers. 

American Association of Psychiatric 
Social Workers. 

American Association of 
Workers. 

Child Welfare League of America. 

Committee on Services to Unmarried 
Parents. 

National Association of School So- 
cial Workers. 


Social 


National Association of Training 
Schools. 
National Child Labor Committee. 


(Public dinner meeting, April 25.) 
National Committee on Homemaker 
Service. 
National Council on 
“ducation. 
National Florence Crittenton Homes. 
National Probation and:Parole Asso- 
ciation. 
National Publicity Council for 
Health and Welfare Services. 


Apr. 24-26—Thirteenth Annual Con- 
ference on Conservation of Marriage 
and the Family. Institute for Re- 
search in Social Science, University 
of North Carolina. Chapel Hill. ~ 

Apr. 24-28—National Tuberculosis As- 
sociation. Forty-sixth annual meet- 
ing. Washington, D. C. 

Apr. 29-May 6—Boys and Girls Week. 
Thirtieth annual observance. Infor- 
mation: Boys and Girls Week, 35 
fast Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 

May 1-5—American Psychiatric Asso- 
ciation. Annual meeting. Detroit, 
Mich. 

May 3—National Board of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association of the 
United States of America. Annual 
meeting. New York, N. Y. 

May 19—Directing Council of the 
American International Institute for 
the Protection of Childhood. An- 
nual meeting. Montevideo, Uru- 
guay. 


Social Work 
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To Safeguard the Adopted Child 


Many States are working to improve 
their laws and procedures with regard 
to adoption. And organizations and 
individuals often ask the Children’s 
Bureau to help them to evaluate their 
State’s law. 

They sometimes ask whether any 
State has a law that might be considered 
a model for their State to follow. The 
answer is that no one State adoption 
law will fit every State’s needs. An 
adoption law does not stand alone; it is 
part of the State’s network of related 
provisions for child welfare, planned 
to meet that State’s special needs. 

But certain principles, developed out 
of the efforts of various States to safe- 
guard adoption, may well serve as 
guides in planning or revising a State's 
adoption law. 

The Children’s Bureau has developed 
a number of such principles. And, on 
the basis of these, the Bureau has pre- 
pared suggestions to serve as guides in 
considering what changes need to be 
made in a State’s adoption law. These 
suggestions are given in a recent Bu- 
reau bulletin, Essentials of Adoption 
Law and Procedure (Pub. 331). 

The bulletin first tells the aims of a 
good adoption law. These aims are, in 
brief: Zo protect the child from un- 
necessary separation from natural 
parents who might give him a good 
home and loving care if they had help 
and guidance. 70 protect the natural 
parents from a hurried, ill-considered 


decision to give up their child. Zo 
protect adoptive parents from taking 
responsibility for a child about whose 
heredity or capacity for development 
they know nothing. 

These three types of protection may 
more readily be offered, the bulletin 
suggests, if adoption is carried out ac- 
cording to specified principles, which 
may be summarized as folléws: 

1. Ending the parental rights of the 
natural father and mother is as impor- 
tant as establishing the new parental 
ties. 

2. Placements for adoption should be 
made only by an agency authorized to 
do so by the State department of wel- 
fare. 

3. Proceedings should be in a court 
of record that hears children’s cases, 
preferably in the community where the 
prospective parents live, and where the 
child is properly before the court. 

4. The court should have the benefit 
of a social study and a recommendation 
made by the State department of wel- 
fare or an agency designated by it. 

5. Consent to adoption should be ob- 
tained from the natural parents, or, if 
they have relinquished their rights 
legally, from the person or agency hav- 
ing the right of consent to adoption. 

6. Hearings should be closed to the 
public, and the records should be kept 
confidential. 

7. Residence of the child in the adop- 
tive home before the adoption petition 


is heard should be required, preferably 
for 1 year. 

8. If a final adoption decree is not 
entered, provision should be made for 
transfer of the child to a suitable home 
and for his care and guardianship. 

9. Safeguards should be provided in 
laws related to adoption to assure the 
welfare of the child in matters that arise 
because of adoption. 

Persons concerned about their State’s 
adoption law should be concerned also 
about the services available to make the 
safeguards effective, says the bulletin. 

Responsibilities placed by the law on 
the State department of public welfare 
will accomplish little for the protection 
of the children unless funds are pro- 
vided for employing skilled staff. One 
essential in such protection is adequate 
financing of public and private agencies 
providing services for unmarried 
mothers and their children. 

Again, an adoption law cannot be 
fully effective in protecting children 
unless the services needed for placing 
them in foster-family homes and for 
other forms of child-welfare service 
are available to all communities and are 
used. 

In recent years a number of State 
legislatures have passed new adoption 
laws or improved their existing ones. 
This action by the States is encourag- 
ing to all who are interested in protec- 
tion of the estimated 50,000 children 
adopted each year. 
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